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the I. W. W. and kindred organizations will continue to obtain 
a foothold. The second noteworthy fact is that the I. W. W. 
organization is syndicalist rather than socialist. That is, it 
does not believe in a centralized ownership and management of 
industry by the State. It is more akin to the French Syn- 
dicalists or even the English National Guildsmen. Whatever 
its excesses of doctrine and of conduct, it does raise an important 
problem which must some time and somehow be solved : it is 
the problem of enabling the worker to participate in a more 
vital way than at present in the conditions of production and 
the disposition of the product. 

Dr. Brissenden's book will probably remain for a long time 
a model for those who attempt to write the history of any 
industrial movement in America. 

John A. Ryan. 



Dr. Andrew Turnbull and the New Smyrna Colony of Florida. 

By Carita Doggett, A. M., Jacksonville, Fla.: the Drew Press. 
Pp. viii+212. 

This excellent monograph should not escape the attention of 
those who are interested in that aspect of historical research 
which seeks fuller light on all our colonial problems. Dr. Turn- 
bull has always been held up in execration as one of the cruelest 
masters the Colonial South has seen. The story, told so enter- 
tainingly by Miss Doggett, centers around the most interesting 
page in Florida history — the colony of New Smyrna founded by 
Dr. Turnbull in 1768. Turnbull was the heart and soul of an 
association in which the Prime Minister of England at the time, 
George Grenville, was a partner. The object of the association 
was to bring to Florida a group of colonists from some part of 
Europe which would find the climate and the conditions of that 
state similar to their own. Dr. Turnbull had lived for some 
years in Asia Minor and other Mediterranean countries, had 
married the daughter of a Greek merchant, of Symrna, Asia 
Minor, and had settled down in London in the practice of his 
profession. He visited St. Augustine and its vicinity in 1767, 
and decided upon Mosquito Inlet, the first large harbour south of 
St. Augustine, as the place for his colony. The English Govern- 
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ment entered heartily into the scheme, furnished Turnbull 
with a sloop of war, which was to be used as a transport, and 
early in 1767, the English physician set out for the Mediter- 
ranean. He collected in all 1,403 men, women and children — 
"a heterogenous company: mostly Greek tribesmen of a strange 
language and different religion from the others, devout Roman 
Catholics, farmers (from the island of Minorca, then an English 
possession), and a small, but turbulent band of Italians (from 
Leghorn)", (p. 36). When the colonists left Gibraltar, they 
were convoyed part of the way, by a British frigate. They 
were divided among eight ships. There is no doubt that the 
four months' voyage across the Atlantic was a severe test to 
their pluck and endurance. Many old and feeble people died 
during the voyage. Twenty-eight are reported to have been 
buried at sea from one vessel alone. By August 10, 1768, the 
survivors were all located on farms at New Smyrna, the colony 
being named after the birthplace of Mrs. Turnbull. 

Naturally, many mistakes occurred during the first months 
of the colony, and perhaps Dr. Turnbull's chief blunder was to 
import from the North overseers who "made themselves un- 
popular by their arbitrary manner and impatience at what 
they claimed was the stupidity and laziness of some of the 
settlers. Also the colonists had all come, as generations before 
and after them, with dreams of ease and plenty, to be enjoyed 
without work in Florida. So it was not long before peremptory 
commands and the strict discipline necessary to preserve order 
in the new colony brought a clash between the unruly element 
and their directors" (p. 47). 

An uprising of the Greeks and Italians occurred in August, 
1768, and it is noteworthy that the Minorcans, all devout 
Catholics, refused to join in the conspiracy to wreck the colony. 
James Grant, the hero of Havana, was then the colonial governor 
of Florida, and his interest in the progress of the colony never 
wavered. His resignation in 1770, was the beginning of the 
disaster which eventually overtook Dr. Turnbull's project. 
The new governor, Colonel Tonyn, had received orders from the 
home government to save Florida to the empire at all costs. 
"It was up to him to prove to the anxious ministers that he 
could balk the whirlwind (of the American Revolution), and 
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he proceeded to issue more proclamations of violent condemna- 
tion against the Revolutionists" (Pp. 109-110). TurnbulPs 
offence in the eyes of the new governor was that he was the 
popular choice for the position after Grant's retirement. The 
rest of the story is easily told: Tonyn and the Lieutenant- 
Governor Moultrie decided to crush Turnbull and his friend 
William Drayton. The home government was too busy striving 
to stem the rising tide of the American Revolution, and during 
TurnbulPs absence in England, Tonyn succeeded in forcing 
the Minorcans to leave New Smyrna, and to come to St. 
Augustine. On his return, Dr. Turnbull found his property 
deserted and the work of years destroyed. He retired to Charles- 
ton, S. C, where Drayton had already taken refuge, and died 
there on March 13, 1792. He is said to be buried near his wife, 
in St. Philip's churchyard, at Charleston. 

Two points of special interest to Catholic readers are dis- 
cussed in Miss Doggett's excellent study — the charge of cruelty 
which has clung to Turnbull's name ever since, and the curious 
anomaly of Catholic settlers being allowed by the English 
Government of the day the rights and privileges of their faith. 
Shea, for example, says: "The treatment of these settlers was 
cruel and oppressive in the extreme, and though some writers 
now endeavor to palliate the conduct of Turnbull, the evidence 
against him is overwhelming. Nine hundred perished in nine 
years. Although the baptisms show a natural increase, indica- 
tive of general health" (Hist. Cath. Church in U. S., Vol. ii, 
p. 93; see also pp. 192-193 for these charges). We can have no 
hesitation now, with Miss Doggett's study before us, of stating 
that Shea's estimate must be changed. Her account is based, 
not on secondary material, such as Bernard Romans' Concise 
History of East and West Florida, the main source of all the 
frightful tales accepted by subsequent historians, but upon 
authoritative documents taken from the British Colonial office. 
Copies of all the documents used in this volume— a complete 
list is given on pages 197-210 — have been filed with the Florida 
Historical Society. Turnbull's vindication has come over a 
century after his death, but not too late to do justice to a man 
who displayed throughout his whole career a magnanimity and 
humaneness which were, in those days of hard colonial life, 
exceptional in the extreme. 
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When Turnbull 's sloop weighed anchor in Port Mahon, the 
capital of Minorca, the news of his project took the little island 
by storm. The dock was soon covered by crowds of people who 
were slowly being starved to death by England's blind and 
obstinate colonial policy, and the kind hearted physician was 
induced to take three times as many of the islanders as he had 
planned. This d fficulty was aggravated by the colonial religious 
question, then been discussed in England. The Treaty of Paris 
of 1763, granted freedom of worship to Florida as it did in New 
France. But England had no intention of keeping her promises 
in this regard, unless she saw no way out of the difficulty. Turn- 
bull allowed the Minorcans to bring two priests with them — 
one, a rather unique figure in American Church history, Dr. 
Peter Camps, and the other a Franciscan, from Minorca, 
Father Bartholomew Casanovas. These two priests received 
their faculties from the Vicar-General of Minorca. In her 
chapter, entitled Spanish Intrigue, Miss Doggett tells us that 
in October, 1769, Father Camps managed secretly to give a 
letter to the master of a Spanish fishing vessel, lying off the 
Mosquitoes, addressed to the Bishop of Santiago de Cuba. 
"The substance of the letter was that upon sailing from Min- 
orca, Don Campos had received from the Pope authority as 
parish priest for three years at New Smyra, and now that this 
term had expired, he wished an extension of this time for him- 
self and for Father Casanovas, the monk who had accompanied 
him; he also asked for Holy Oil and two assistant priests for 
conducting divine service. The secrecy and apparent diffi- 
culty with which the letter was sent created a real stir in Cath- 
olic circles. According to subsequent letters, it seems that 
Don Campos was a good, laborious priest, who had been 
with the Minorcans three years before they sailed from home, 
and his secret method of communication with his Bishop was 
caused by previous experience with the policy of the English 
Government in Minorca and Florida, of preventing corre- 
spondence between Catholic priests". The secret correspon- 
dence continued for five years, when it was discovered. Miss 
Doggett says that "a priest and several Minorcans were con- 
victed of high treason and executed". The transfer of Florida 
to Spain in 1783 brought the little Catholic colony into direct 
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relations with their ordinary in Cuba, and Dr. Camps was 
empowered to confer the Sacrament of Confirmation for twenty 
years. Dr. Camps died at St. Augustine on May 19, 1790. 
His place in early American history is unique, since he was 
the only one before the appointment of Dr. Carroll, who had the 
power of conferring the Sacrament of Confirmation in what 
became the United States. 

Miss Doggett's volume is written in a fascinating style, 
with a few anachronisms which only add to the charm of the 
book. An Index will no doubt be added to the next edition. 

Peter Guilday. 



The Right Rev. Edward Dominic Fen wick, O.P., Founder of the 
Dominicans in the United States. Pioneer Missionary in 
Kentucky, Apostle of Ohio, First Bishop of Cincinnati. 

By Very Rev. V. F. O'Daniel, O.P., S.T.M. New York: 
Frederick Pustet Co. 

This is a royal octavo volume of 473 pages, with 13 full page 
illustrations, a copious and precious bibliography, and an index 
so ample as to be almost a concordance. The introductory 
chapters are a free hand sketch of the English Catholic Pilgrims 
to the Land of Sanctuary, and the founding of the Province of 
Maryland ; following them is a very valuable summary of events 
and a series of character sketches of persons in the Maryland 
Catholic settlements in Kentucky, during the last decade of the 
18th century and the first decade of the 19th. 

Edward Dominic Fenwick, born in Maryland and trained 
in Belgium, soon after his return home, joined this westward 
movement as a Dominican Missionary. He was nephew of 
the first English speaking American to enter the Dominican 
Order, and he began his missionary life by founding the first 
American priory of his Order; it was located in Kentucky, and 
became the cradle from which the Order of Preachers has devel- 
oped into its present very magnificent proportions. 

The Providence of God soon placed the present State of 
Ohio Within the sphere of Father Fenwick's zealous activity, 
and it was within its limits that nearly his entire life was passed, 
first as missionary priest and then as bishop, in labors amply 



